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supposed embraces, ere he bravely faces his new distasteful lot.

Such was the Moorish garnishing of much more prosaic facts.
On receiving his uncle's "odious epistle", he replied with a plain-
tive epistle unearthed by his biographer, expressing alarm at his
tenants' refusal to pay rent, asking if it meant Communism,
admitting his inattention to business matters, but pleading that
he never "committed any follies" and never spent more than five
hundred a year, though he had been told on coming into the
property that he "had ever so much". In spite of his talk of his
Parisian splendours, he had most likely kept within the limits of
what he conceived to be his allowance, for though he affected
disdain for money matters, he valued his personal security and
comfort, and his "very clear sense of self-preservation" not only
rejected any tendency to reckless magnificence but guided his
subsequent conduct. Hurrying to England, he was advised by a
solicitor to contest his uncle's accounts, but having alienated
family sympathy by unjustified reflections on his uncle's conduct,
he raised money on a mortgage to pay his debts instead of in-
stituting an action, theatrically proclaiming that he preferred
losing money to having his mind distracted from literature.
Discreetly he drew a veil over his doings immediately following
this crisis in his affairs; all Paris knew was that the little dilettante
had vanished from the boulevards, and that his effects had been
sold up, including his Japanese dressing-gown and the tame
python which he had fed on guinea-pigs.

Apparently he settled down for a year or two to a life approved
by his mother and her advisers, going between Moore Hall and
and her London house in Merrion Square, and appearing in Dublin
society with his sister. He dallied with the idea of settling at
Moore Hall as a country squire, but besides a town-dweller's
repugnance to a rustic life, he felt a genuine fear of failing at
estate-management as he had failed in art, and when his uncle
adamantly refused to continue as his agent, he engaged the services
of a young man named Ruttledge, selecting him probably because
owing to youth and inexperience he was cheap. His tragedy of
Martin Luther was published but not performed, and though a
novel begun in the winter of 1880 was abandoned, he still hankered
after a literary career, and for some time in 1880 had a journalistic